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approach, future analysts might lack the virtues ex- 

emplified by her noteworthy study. 

Martha Banta 
Universiiy of California, 
Los Angeles 

Michael Kämmen. Mystic Chords of Memory: The Trans- 
formation of Tradition in American Culture. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1991. Pp. viii, 864. $40.00. 

Michael Kammen's undertaking in this mammoth 
work of research and synthesis is to explore the nexus 
between "collective memory" and "national identity" 
in the United States. The scope of the book and its 
erudition are awesome, its subject virtually boundless, 
and the approach holistic: an effort, epic-like in scale, 
to disclose what functions "tradition," and also its 
opposite, amnesia, have played and still play in Amer- 
ican culture. Kämmen is concerned with the motives 
that have shaped various reconstructions of the past 
(selective remembering and forgetting) in American 
life from 1870 to the present, but the book so richly 
records the resonances of American chords of mem- 
ory that its foremost impression is that of an encyclo- 
pedic account of changing versions of the past in 
American public and everyday life. 

Employing a convenient periodization that corre- 
sponds to major movements in world history (1870 to 
1915, 1915 to 1945, and 1945 to 1990), Kämmen 
provides astonishingly detailed evidence of diversity 
in American forms of historical consciousness. The 
data include private collections of artifacts, public 
commemorations of local heroes and historical 
events, restoration and preservation of historical 
homes and places, the establishment of organizations 
(the American Historical Association, for example) 
responsible for "history," public monuments and his- 
torical paintings, fiction, memoirs, personal corre- 
spondence, advertisements, world's fairs, populär 
prints, magazine stories, and newspaper editorials. In 
Kammen's egalitarian culturist enterprise no material 
is too ephemeral or slight to find a place in this 
compendium of evidence of a national habit, the 
reconstruction or invention of versions of the past to 
suit particular needs and desires. 

The book sets out to give an account of American 
uniqueness but intelligently avoids a parochialist 
slant. A valuable international perspective appears in 
a "coda" following each of the three main divisions of 
the book. American distinctivenesS' in the uses of 
history for nationalist purposes lies in the nation's 
pluralism. Mindful of cultural diversity, Kämmen 
takes scrupulous account of regional, racial, sexual, 
and ethnic differences. He weaves contests of mean- 
ing and value, regarding the Civil War, for example, 
or the place of Native Americans within a national 
consensus of "our" history, into his account of the 
fabric of national identity. A cast of hundreds in- 
cludes significant minorities, making this perhaps the 



most representative work in the historiography of 
American culture. The author's aim is to compre- 
hend a whole whose parts are often at odds with each 
other, yet remain parts of the same whole. 

The heart of the book is its concern with the 
nationalist dimension of American culture. Kämmen 
asks (p. 7), "[w]hen and how did the United States 
become a land of the past, a culture with a discernable 
memory (or with a configuration of recognized 
pasts)"? Tracing how and when various memories 
emerge as recognizable features of the national cul- 
ture, Kämmen employs concepts familiär to students 
of American culture, such as the persisting quarrel 
between the party of hope and the party of memory, 
between modernists and traditionalists — often em- 
bodied in conflicts between populists and elitists. 
While "conflict and complexity" are keynotes of the 
"transformation" in the uses of history since 1870, 
and a "politics of culture" is the principal mode of this 
transformation, the author argues for an underlying 
coherence in the story. 

Although the argument lies loosely on the extraor- 
dinary flow of detailed examples, the book moves 
steadily toward a conclusion that minimizes conflict 
over consensus. Kämmen states the conclusion at the 
outset: "Although there have been a great many 
political conflicts concerning American traditions, ul- 
timately there is a powerful tendency in the United 
States to depoliticize traditions for the sake of 'recon- 
ciliations.' Consequently the politics of culture in this 
country has everything to do with the process of 
contestation and with the subsequent quest for recon- 
ciliation" (p. 13). 

In arguing for "consensus and stability" (p. 14), 
Kämmen does not slight evidence of dissent and 
contest. Among its many virtues the book provides 
excellent accounts of the nexus between nostalgia and 
modernism in the early twentieth Century, of conflicts 
of interpretation in the folklife revival, and of the role 
of entrepreneurship in the rapport between "Amer- 
ican heritage" projects and commercial tourism in the 
Cold War period. Consensus and stability may remain 
contested views of American reality, less the seif- 
evident propositions that the author assumes, and 
indeed the author's view of conflict may seem rather 
bland in the 1990s, but the book offers a wealth, if not 
indeed a surfeit, of materials for studying historical 
consciousness in the United States. 

Alan Trachtenberg 
Yale Universiiy 

John Bodnar. Remaking America: Public Memory, Com- 
memoration, and Patriotism in the Twentieth Century. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1992. Pp. xiii, 
296. $29.95. 

When Native American activist Vernon Bellecourt 
threw blood on a Christopher Columbus exhibit in a 
Minneapolis museum in May 1992, the director allowed 
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